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stories, each of which is a unit in itself, have been substituted. 
In studying and working upon these, not only does the pupil 
"learn what a whole is," but he is, besides, led to an appreciation 
both of sequence of thought and of transition and connection in 
construction. His writing, therefore, will not be of the patch- 
work kind so common in rhetoric classes. With this idea promi- 
nent, Composition by Practice becomes very useful as a prepara- 
tion for literature-composition work, with which our secondary 
schools are now becoming more familiar. Many teachers who do 
not wish to follow a text-book closely, will find this book filled 
with practical suggestions, and, as a text-book in the hands of a 
patient and careful teacher, it will be found not only to be of val- 
ue, but a great factor in attaining the success so difficult to attain 
in the teaching of English. Under ordinarily favorable condi- 
tions no pupil can pursue, for any considerable time, a course 
along the lines indicated therein, without becoming quite profi- 
cient in the use of idiomatic English. 

The opinions expressed in this review are based upon an expe- 
rience in teaching composition according to the same general 
plan, before the work appeared, and, since its appearance, in 
making the instruction more efficient by its use as a teacher's help. 

Duncan Campbell Lee. 

Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Deutschlands hbheres Sckulwesen im neunsehtiten Jahrhundert. 
By Professor Dr. Conrad Retwisch. 6% x Qj4 in. pp. viii 
+200+53. R- Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

It is interesting to know that the impulse that produced the 
work before us came from the Chicago Exposition. The work 
is divided into (1) Inheritance from the Past, which gives an ad- 
mirable description of the development of German education down 
to what may be called the beginning of the modern period which 
dates from the crushing of the Prussian nation at the battle of 
Jena ; (2) The Longing for the German Empire, which discusses 
the period of the new birth of Prussia and of the German nation- 
al spirit, beginning with the words of King Frederick William 
III, ' ' the State must restore through intellectual power what it 
has lost in physical strength ; ' ' (3) The Struggle for the Founda- 
tion of the German Empire, covering the period from 1840-70 ; (4) 
The Period of the Erection and Expansion of the German Empire 
since i8?q. The development of the school system is thus divided 
into periods according to the great historical movements of the 
nation. In no land has education been so bound up with nation- 
al life as in Prussia, and what is true there has been sympatheti- 
cally true to some extent of the other German States ; this di- 
vision is therefore thoroughly fitting. The concluding chapter in 
which the author has been aided by a number of prominent Ger- 
man educators, is devoted to the development of method in the 
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individual subjects taught. The topics covered are Evangelical 
and Catholic religion, German, Latin, Greek, French, English, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Sciences, Drawing, Singing, 
Gymnastics and Apparatus. The school conference of December, 
1890, and the new plans that have since appeared as a result of it 
are clearly but briefly presented. An appendix of fifty-three pages 
gives the official figures for 1863 and 1890 of the attendance on the 
higher schools of all the States of the German Empire. The 
author, Dr. Retwisch, is the editor of the Jahresberichte uber das 
hbhere Schulwesen, the latest volume of which is reviewed in an- 
other column for this issue of The Schooi, Review. It is obvi- 
ous that he is pecularly fitted to prepare such a work as the one 
before us. He was commissioned to do the work by the Prussian 
Ministry of Spiritual, Educational, and Municipal Affairs, so that 
the book is of official standing. It is certainly the most complete 
and, so far as we know, the best account of the higher schools of 
Germany in the nineteenth century in existence. The subject is 
one that possesses and will continue to possess great interest to 
American educationists, and this little book deserves a translation 
for the benefit of teachers who cannot easily read it in German. 

C. H. Thurber. 



The Elements of General Method, based on the principles of Her- 
bart. By Chas. A. Mc Murry, Ph. D. Bloomington, 111. : 
Public School Publishing Co. 5^ x 7^. pp. 200. 

The influence of Herbart is a tremendous fact in the educational 
world. Certain it is that a large majority of the best educationists 
of Germany are either his devoted followers, or strongly tinged 
with his ideas. And it follows that such students from the United 
States as go to Germany for their pedagogy get his educational 
philosophy. The Herbartian School has found a "scientific 
pedagogy" — and many opponents, who deny the existence of such 
a science, — and as Dr. Mc Murry says, in the maze of educational 
speculation " it is deeply gratifying to find a clear and definite 
leading purpose that prevails throughout, and a set of mutually 
related and supporting principles which in practice contribute to 
the realization of this purpose." Dr. Mc Murry limits himself 
clearly to the purpose ' ' to give the results of Herbartian peda- 
gogy as applied to our schools." The Herbartian arrangement is 
carefully followed. Having treated briefly of the aim of education , 
which he takes to be "character building," he takes up in 
Chapter II the question of educational values, to the discussion 
of which some 40 pp. are devoted. The succeeding chapters are 
the Nature of Interest, Concentration, Culture Epochs, Appercep- 
tion, Induction, The Will, The Formal Steps. It is interesting 
to note that in common with Professor Lauries Institutes of Edu- 
cation this book lays main emphasis on the will. " The great 



